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HISTORICAL SKETCH 


Of the Origin of the Christian Discipline, 
Government of the Society of eves ends 


Church 


or 


(Continued from page 58.) 
OBJECTS OF THE DISCIPLINE. 


1. It appears, by the account of the meeting at 
Skipton, to have been with our Society as it had 
been with the primitive church, that the care and 
provision for its poor members was amongst the 
earliest occasions of disciplinary arrangements. 
The occasion for this provision was much in- 
creased by the cruel persecutions and robberies 
to which, on their first rise, the Friends were al- 
most every where exposed. It was no rare oc- 
currence, at that period, for the father of a family 
to be thrown into a dungeon, and for the house 
to be spoiled of the very children’s beds and of 
all their provisions. Nor was it uncommon to 
seek their entire proscription and ruin, by refus- 
ing to deal with them. Well may we say, with 
reverent thankfulness, in reference to those times, 
“If it liad not been the Lord who was on our 
side, whefl men rose up against us, then they had 
swallowed us up quick when their wrath was kin- 
dled against us.” In the provision made for the 
care of the poor, we must include also the supply 
of the necessities of the gospel laborers, who, 
with the concurrence of their friends, travelled 
abroad for the spread and advancement of the 
Truth. 

The members of the persecuted society were 
far from opulent; but they proved themselves 
rich in charity, as well as in faith and hope: and 
the illustration of these virtues, by the sacrifices 
which they made for the relief of their more af- 
flicted associates, and their unbroken constancy 
im the sufferings which they endured for the tes- 
timony of a good conscience, were doubtless 
amongst the practical arguments which at length 
extorted the commendation even of their ene- 
mies. 
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2. A second and perhaps contemporaneous 
object of the meetings for the discipline of the 
society, was the obtaining of redress for those il- 
legally prosecuted or imprisoned, as also appears 
from the extract relative to the meeting at Skip- 
ton. 


and the government, of illegal proceedings, and 
to use every legal and Christian effort to obtain 
redress. Several Friends in London devoted a| 
large portion of time to this object; and regular, 
statements of the most flagrant cases were sent. 
to them, and were frequently laid by them before! 





suffering was hardly exceeded by their unwearied 
efforts to obtain relief for their suffering brethren, 


of the society pressed upon its attention, was the 
proper registration of births and deaths, and the 
provision for due proceedings relative to mar®i- 
age. 
all priestly intervention on these occasions; and 


‘Though so patient in suffering, they deem-| 
ed it their duty to apprize magistrates, judges! 


a rough, light, 
or upbraiding spirit, to reprove or admonish him 


sister in a transgression, co not in 


and for the alteration of the persecuting laws; /or her; but in the power of the Lerd and spirit of 
and, through these means, the cause of religious) the Lamb, and in the wisdom and love of the 
liberty in gener: al was essentially promoted. truth, which suffers thereby, to admonish such 


So may the soul of such a brother 
or sister be seasonably and effectually reached 
unto and overcome; and they may have cause to 
bless the name of the Lord en their behalf, and 
so a blessing may be rewarded into the bosom of 
that faithful and tender brother or sister who so 
admonished them. And so keep the church or- 
der of the Gospel, according as the Lord Jesus 
Christ hath commanded; that is, ‘If thy brother 
offend thee, speak to him betwixt thee and him 
alone; and if he will not hear, take two or three: 
and if he will not hear two or three, then tell it 
to the church.’ And if any one do miscarry, ad- 
monish them gently in the wisdom of God, 
that you may preserve him and bring him to con- 
demnation, and preserve him from further evils, 
which it is well if such do not run into; and it 
will be well for all to use the gentle wisdom of 
God towards them in their temptations and con- 
demnable actions; and, with using gentleness, to 
bring them to condemn their evil, and to let their 
condemnation go as far as their bad action has 
and no farther, to defile the minds of 
Friends or others; and so to clear God’s truth 
and people, and to convert the sou! to God, and 
preserve them out of further evils. So be wise 
in the wisdom of God.”’ 


3. A third object, which at a very early period 9" offender. 


Their principles led them at once to reject 


hence the necessity for having distinct arrange- 
ments in regard to them. In some of the meet- 
ings of earliest establishment, regular registers 
have been preserved from the year 1650 to the 
present time. Great care was taken in regard to 
proceedings in marriage; investigation as to the 
clearness of the parties from other marriage en- 
gagements, full publicity of their intentions, and 
the consent of parents, appear to have been re- 
commended in early times as preliminaries to 
the ratification of the agreement between the 
parties; and this act took place publicly in the 
religious meetings of the society. Marriage has 
always been regarded by Friends as a religious, 
not a mere civil compact. 

The right education of youth, the provision 
of suitable situations for them as apprentices or 
otherwise, and the settlement of differences with- 
out going to law one with another, were also 
— the early objects of the society's care. 


gone, 


The last, though not least, object of the dis- 
cipline j in early times, which « ehall enumerate, 
was the exercise of apres il care over the mem- 
bers. As the society advanced, it was soon re- 
minded of our Lord's declaration, “It must needs 
be that offences come.”’ United as they were, in 
the main, in true Christian fellowship, differences 
did arise. Evidencing, as the society did, to a 
large extent, the fruits of the Spirit, there were 
those who fell away from their Christian profes- 
sion, and walked disorderly; and sound as was 
the body of Friends in Christian doctrine, there 
were members who were betrayed into false doc- 
trines and vain imaginations; and pure, and spi- 
ritual, and consistent with true order and Chris- 
tian subjection as were the principles of religious 
liberty advocated by the society, there were those 
who appear to have assumed them under the 
false expectation of an unbridled independence. 

To all these cases, the discipline was applied 
in very early times. ‘The duty of the church to 
oversee its members, to deal with, and if needs 
be, to separate from or disown those who persist- 


To be continned. 
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THE SAHARA AND ITS 


TRIBES. 


The following account is abridged from an ar- 


ticle in the last number of the Edinburgh Re- 


view. 

M. Carette, a captain of engineers, 
a prodigious amount of oral testimony, Grawn up 
a complete account of the roads or tracks known 
to the Arabs, in the southern part of Algeria and 
the regency of Tunis, with the distances between 
the respective stations or villages on these routes. 
All*the tribes and classes of the interior are re- 
presented in the northern parts of the country by 
emigrants, who are drawn from the Sahara for 
the purposes of trade or of labor. Thus the in- 
habitants of the little town of El Bordj, in the 
f the Ziban, have been from time imme- 
morial the privileged boatmen of the port of Al- 
ciers; and the first native who rows an European 
ashore is probably an Arab of the Sahara. From 


has, from 


( Jasis oO 


ed in walking disorderly was always asserted; yet the concurrent testimony of these individuals, a 
the spirit of tenderness which breathes through vast body of information has been collected; and 
ithe writings of George Fox, in regard to the!in spite of the difficulties attending the underta- 


king, the result has placed in our hands a pretty 
complete topographical account of the country. 
The nature of these difficulties may be concbived, 
when it is stated, that the Arabs have no distinct 
or uniform mode of computing either time or dis- 
tance. In some of the communities of the Sa- 
hara, where the use of the public spring for the 
purpose of irrigation is an ‘ole of first-rate 
importance, a rude sand glass, or C hlepey ydron 
employed to allot the stated periods during whi ch 
the stream is to flow in a particular channel. But 
the Arabs had no regular mechanical admeasure- 
ment of titne before the French invasion. The 
eight periods of the Arab day are determined by 


treatment of delinquents, and which there is 
good reason to believe was practically illustrated 
to a large extent in the conduct of the Friends of 
those days, is worthy of especial notice. In one 
‘of his epistles he thus writes: ‘* Now concerning 
| Gospel order, though the doctrine of Jesus Christ 
requireth his people to admonish a brother or sis- 
ter twice, before they tell the church, yet that 
limiteth none, so as that they shall use no longer 
forbearance. And it is desired of all, before they 
‘publicly complain, that they wait in the power of 
God, to feel if there is no more required of them 
to their brother or sister, before they expose him 
or her to the church. Let this be weightily con- 
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the visible course of the sun, and by the habitual 
observances of religion, which are announced 
from the Minarets of the Mosques. ‘The same 
vagueness prevailed as to measures of distance. 
The Roman mile was employed by the Arabian 
geographers, and is still in use among the people. 
But its real length is extremely uncertain; for the 
universal definition given of a mile by the Arabs 
is, ** the distance at which you can no longer dis- 
tinguish a man from a woman.” 


The fundamental dist:nction between the two 
regions of the ‘Tell and the Sahara had been 
adopted, from a very early period, by the Ara- 
bian geographers; and the natural diversities 


upon which that distinction rests are so clear, 


and strong, that the line which separates the one 


portion of the territory from the other had been) 


laid down with sufficient accuracy by Dr. Shaw. 
The Tell derives its name from the Latin word 
Tellus; and that name is applied to the zone or 
strip of land, proper for tillage, which is inter- 
posed between the Sahara and the sea. The 
breadth of this zone varies from about 50 miles, 
in the provinces of Oran and Titteri, to 120, in 
the eastern province of Constantine. It is sub- 
divided by the spurs of the great chain of the At- 
las (applying that name collectively) into fertile 
basins of land, producing wheat and barley in 
great abundance. These basins are cultivated 
by Arabs, living in tents, without any settled or 
walled places of abode. ‘The highlands are oc- 
cupied by the Kabyles, or tribes of the Berber 
race—a people more shrewd, industrious and in- 
telligent than the Arabs of the plains. “The re- 
markable chain of eminences,”’ says Dr. Shaw, 
“which sometimes borders on the Sahara, and 
sometimes lies within the Tell, may well be ta- 
ken to be the Astrixis of Orvinus, the same with 
Mount Atlas so noted in history. Yet, it may be 
observed, that this mountain is not always of that 
extraordinary height or bigness which has been 
attributed to it by the ancients, being rarely or 
ever equal, as far as I have seen, to some of the 
greater mountains of our own island; and, per- 
haps, can nowhere stand in competition with ei- 
ther the Alps or the Appenines. If we conceive, 
in an easy ascent, a number of hills, usually of the 
perpendicular height of four, five or six hundred 
yards, with a succession of several groves and 
ranges of fruit and forest trees, growing one be- 
hind another upon them; and if to this prospect 
we sometimes add a rocky precipice of superior 
eminence and more difficult access, and place 
upon the side or summit of it a mud-walled Dash- 
kra of the Kabyles, we shal! then have a just and 
lively picture of Mount Atlas.” 


To form a correct conception of the Sahara, 
our readers must dismiss from their minds ail the 
loose and fantastic conceptions which have been 
attached, from time immemorial, to the interior 
of Northern Africa. Instead of a torrid region, | 
where boundless steppes of burning sand are 
abandoned to the roving horsemen of the Desert,’ 
and to beasts of prey, and where the last vestiges, 
of Moorish civilization expire, long before the) 
traveller arrives at Negroland and the savage| 
Communities of the interior, the Sahara is now! 
ascertained to consist of a vast archipelago of 
Oases; each of them peopled by a tribe of the 
Moorish race or its offsets, more civilized, and 
more capable of receiving the lessons of civiliza-| 
tion than the houseless Arabs of the Tell; culti-| 
vating the date tree with application and ingenui- 
ty, inhabiting walled towns, living under a regu-| 
lar government, for the most part'of a popular, 
origin; carrying to some perfection certain branch- 
es of native manufactures, and keeping up an ex-| 
tensive system of commercial intercourse with| 
the northern and central parts of the African) 
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enterprise and activity of their Caravans. Each 
of the Oases of the Sahara—which are divided 
from one another by sandy tracks, bearing shrubs 
and plants fit only for the nourishment of cattlh— 


of the Sahara, which, at this season of the year, 
supply water and fresh vegetation, but they never 
remain more than three or four days on any one 
spot; and, when the pasture is exhausted, they 
presents an animated group of towns and villages. strike their tents and go to establish themselves 
Every village is encircled by a profusion of fruit- elsewhere. ‘Towards the end of the spring they 
bearing trees. The palm is the monarch of their| pass through the towns of the Sahara, where their 
orchards,—as much by the grace of its form, as|merchandise is deposited. ‘They load their cam- 
by the value of its productions; and the pome-jels with dates and woolen stuffs, and then turn 
granate, the fig tree, and the apricot, cluster|their step towards the north, taking with them 


around its lofiy stem. ‘The lions, and other] their whole wandering city—women, dogs, herds, 
beasts of prey, with which poetry has peopled 


and tents—for it is at this season that the springs 
African wilds, are to be+met with only in the| begin to dry and the plants to wither on the Sa- 
mountains of the Tell,—never in the plains of the hara, at the same time that the corn is ripe in the 
Sahara. The robber tribes of the Tuarichs ire. | Tall. There they arrive at the moment of the 
quent the southern frontier of the Sahara, and|harvest, when corn is abundant and cheap, and 
the last tracts of habitable land which intervene|thus they take a double advantage of the season, 
between these Oases and the real Desert; but, in}by abandoning the waste as it becomes arid, and 
the Sahara itself, communications, carried on|seeking their fresh store of provisions in the north, 
after the fashion of the country, are regular and| when the markets are overstocked with grain.— 
secure. War is, indeed, of frequent occurrence|The summer they pass in this country, in com- 
between the neighboring tribes,—either for the| mercial activity, exchanging their dates and wool- 
possession of disputed territories, or the revenge |en manufactured goods for corn, raw wool, sheep 
of supposed injuries; but all that is yet known of and butter; whilst their herds are allowed to browse 
these singular Cammunities, shows them to be/freely upon the lands, which lie fallow after the 
living in a completely constituted state of civil gathering in of the harvest. The signal for the 
society—eminently adapted to the peculiar part) return homewards is given at the end of the sum- 
of the globe which they inhabit—governed by the mer: the camels are reloaded, the tents again 
strong traditions of a primitive people, and fulfill- | struck, and the wandering city once more march- 
ing with energy and intelligence the strange vo-|es forth, as it came, in short days’ journeys to- 
cation of their life. The population of the Fiafi,,; wards the south. ‘The Sahara is regained about 
or most northern tract of the Sahara, between the the middle of October, the period when the dates 
32° and 29° parallels of latitude, is more dense|are ripe. A month is passed in gathering and 
than that of the Tell, or region near the coast; /storing this fruit; another is devoted to the cx- 
though even there, the Oases are often separated | change of the wheat and barley and raw wool for 
by two or three days’ march over barren sand. \the year's dates, and the woolen stuffs, the pro- 
The Kifar is the sandy plain beyond which pro-'duce of the yearly labor of the women. When all 
duces a scanty pasture after the winter rains;|this business is concluded, and the merchandise 
and to the south of that region lies the Talat, or stored away, the tribes quit the towns, and lead 
sea of sand, to be crossed without danger and their flocks and herds from pasture land to pas- 
suffering by none but the dromedary and the'ture land among the waste tracts of the Sahara, 
Arab horseman. ‘The sedentary population of, until the following summer calls for a renewal of 
each of the Oases of the Sahara, centres in a; the same journey, the same system of trade. 

town of more or less importance, and devotes it- | 
self to the cultivation of the palm and the date, 
or to manufactures. Round this town are assem- 
bled the dependent ksour, or villages of the tribes, 
some pastoral and some mercantile, which are in 
continual motion, and carry on what may be term-| |, 
ed the external relations of the community. All’ 
the corn consumed by these villages and towns is 
grown in the Tell. ‘The date, which is the great 
edible product of the Sahara, becomes unwhole- 
some, and even fatal to life, if it be eaten without 
a proper admixture of other food; so that the in- 
dustry of one-half of the inhabitants of the Saha- 
ra consists in trade, whilst the other half carries 
on this trade in the distant markets of the north; 


* Such, with certain exceptions hereafter sig- 
nalized, is the general law by which the commer- 
cial movements of the southern tribes are regu- 
lated. 


*“ The tribes of the Tell, on the contrary, have 
system of annual peregrination: they never 
wander beyond the limits of their territory, and 
change only from spot to spot, according as the 
various portions of their soil require, now to be 
tilled, now left fallow to the flocks, now manured. 
They thus superintend the progress of their crops, 
pitching their tents near them for protection, un- 
til the harvest be over, and then bringing their 
corn with care and concealment, in order to 
. avoid the depredatory results of a Razzia. Whilst 
and of these, no inconsiderable number emigrate hus employed in the culture of corn, (their only 
to the coast for a long term of years. isource of wealth) the ‘I'ell tribes have no need of 
The following extract relates to Communities|any fixed dwellings. Exposed to the spoliation 
so little known, and presents so intelligent and | of the authorities, and to the aggressions of other 
graphic a picture of their social condition, that | tribes, they felt that stability of habitation would 
we feel assured our readers will thank us for| only more easily render them a prey to the usur- 
Iti— |pations which menace them, or offer a more al- 
‘The transportation of merchandise in the in-|luring bait to covetous neighbors; and that their 
terior of Algeria, from the south to the north,|power of locomotion is their only safeguard. The 
and from the north to the south, is chiefly effect-|stakes of their tents, and the blades of their corn, 
ed by the wandering tribes (nedja,) whilst that|alone fix them to that soil upon which they tem- 
from the east to the west, and from the west to|porarily dwell. he 
the east, is principally carried on by trading car-| ‘In the Sahara, the culture of the corn is little 
avans (gafla.) or nothing. The palm is still, as it has ever been, 
“Almost all the Sahara tribes are accustomed |the principle source of the wealth of the country; 
to a system of annual peregrination, which must|and the palm is a tree which, unlike the shortlived 
have existed from time immemorial, inasmuch as|crops of corn more suited to the habits of a wan- 
it is based upon the nature of the climate and the|dering tribe, requires continual tending, and im- 
produce, and the primary wants of their existence. | poses on its cultivator the necessity of a perma- 
This general movement is commonly performed|nent residence. The construction of fixed dwell- 
in the following manner: During the winter and|ings, which is optional in the Tell, becomes, con- 


Continent, and from Mogador to Mecca, by the spring the tribes are collected in the waste tracts|/sequently, a matter of necessity in the Sahara.—~ 
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It is not caprice, it is the very nature of the of 'Tuggurt have paid the Beys of Constantine as 
country, which has caused it to be covered with)much as £40,000 sterling for tribute; and the 
By the side of the planta-' army of the Oases subject to their power amounts 
tions, however, extend the arid plains, which, al- to 3000 or 4000 men. 
though unfitted for culture, are advantageous as is at the present time a child of twelve years old; 
pasture ground; and the natural consequence is, and his mother, Lalla Aichoach, a lady more dis- 
that the gardener of the Sahara becomes a shep- tinguished by her abilities than by the severity of 
herd also; whilst, at the same time, the country her life, rules the djema or council. 


towns and villages. 


producing no objects of primary necessity, but 
mere articles of comparative superfluity, it evi- 
dently follows that its inhabitants are obliged to 
endeavor to exchange these articles for others, 
and dispose of them among the populations pos- 
sessing what they themselves need. ‘The southern 
tribes have thus, necessarily, assumed a double 
character—on the one hand, sedentary, as gar- 
deners; on the other, wandering, as me 
and rearers of flocks—and this double character 
has, consequently, produced in the Sahara a dou- 
ble population, one portion of which is essentially 
sedentary, the other essentially wandering in its 
nature. This double population, again, has thus 
assumed distinct characteristics. ‘The inhabitants 
of the towns are employed in the construction of 
dwelling houses, the culture of gardens, and the 
manufacture of woven stuffs; whilst the dwellers 
among the tribes are engaged in the tending of 
herds, and the transportation of merchandise. 


* Although distinct in character, however, these 
two populations are so closely associated in in- 
terests, that they become inseparable. ‘The gar- 
deners of the towns are the owners of the cattle) 
committed to the charge of shepherds among the 
tribes; the shepherds ef the tribes are also landed 
proprietors, for they find tenants of their posses- 
sions in the towns. The wandering Arab is not 
only a mere carrier,—he is a cultivator also: the 
inhabitant of the towns, at the same time, does 
not always remain within its walls; the tribes of- 
fer him a natural escort, if he be desirous of di- 
recting himself the traffic of his produce. ‘The 
tribes, more generally, transport the heavier mer- 
chandise, possessing less value, and requiring less 
care, such as dates and wool: the town merchant 
takes charge, more generally, of lighter and more 
precious objects, such as finer stuffs, silks, and 
articles of perfumery. ‘This community of inter- 
ests becomes profitable to all parties. The wan- 
dering Arab, when he has realized a little capital 
from his speculations, endeavors to place it be- 
yond the reach of the chances of fortune, and 
employs it in the purchase of a house and garden; 
whilst the poor tiller of the soil, as soon as he has 
been able to save a moderate sum, takes care to 
buy himself a sheep, which he confides to a shep- 
herd of a tribe. Among all the tribes of the Sa- 
hara, there are only two not attached to the soil 
by the tie of landed property.” 


Nothing is more curious than the details which 
have been collected from oral testimony as to the 
usages of these Desert Communities. The fan- 
tastic institutions described by Gandenzio di Luc- 
ca were not more unexpected in the bosom of the 
Sahara. A town like Tuggurt presents the as- 
pect of a perpetual fair. It is the market to which 
no less than forty-four Tribes of the Sahara bring 
their produce—the wheat, wool and cheese of 
the Ziban; the camels and sheep of the immense 
Tribe of the Ouled Nail; the horses and asses of 
Arba; the fruits, madder, wool and woven goods 
of El Arouat: even the Touaregs of the Desert 


ride their stately dromedaries to these places of 


exchange, bringing with them gold dust, alum, 
brimstone, gunpowder, and elephants’ teeth, be- 


sides negroes, and a peculiar kind of broad-tailed| 


sheep. ‘The revenue of the Sheikh of Tuggurt 


consists of a tithe of all commodities sold in the 
country, which, on the dates alone, produces a 
large sum, and maintains the Court in consider- 
able barbaric splendor. 


could at the Temple, we visited the Mother of 
the Prophet, (a respectable looking old lady) who 
rchants 43 four Mummies for exhibition, who (she says) 


Sometimes the Sheikhs 





» 
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girl (a friend of ours) had married a Mormon 
preacher, and went with him to Nauvoo a year 
since, and there we hoped to find her; but they 
had gone West, and we heard that two addition- 
al wives were added to the family. These ac- 
counts were confirmed by a number of persons 
with whom we conversed. 

Some, to whom the history of the Mormons 
may not be familiar, may be led to inquire how 
this plan which has been one of the leading causes 
of the troubles at Nauvoo, had been introduced 
among them. The whole workings and progress 
of this doctrine have not been given me in detail; 
but I have gathered it in conversations with dif- 
ferent individuals connectedyyith the Mormons, 
during the year previous to our visit to that city, 
and from the information gaingd while there. It 
would be difficult, perhaps, even to one of them- 
jselves, to trace the scheme to its birth; for the 
leading idea dwelt in many minds before the ex- 
istence of Mormonism. ‘The theory is this: that 
every mind, or Spirit, has its congenial mind, or 
Spirit; and that let them meet under whatever 
circumstances they may, they are attracted to- 


The Sheikh of the Tribe 


+ Lee + - -— 
Correspondence of Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
Illinois, 9th month, 1846. 
(Concluded from page 195.) 
* After we had obtained all the information we 


were a King and Queen, and their Son and 
Daughter, and gives the names of each. She 
produced a black looking roll (which she told us 
was papyrus) found upon the breast of the King, 
part of which the Prophet had unrolled and read; 
and she had pasted the deciphered sheets on the 
leaves of a book which she showed us. ‘The roll 
was as dark as the bones of the Mummies, and | ether on ide tennnatie Gana dake een 
bore very much the same appearance; but the| marriage . hamid alens aniea shane iefemsonn. 
opened sheets were exceedingly like thin parch-| OF course then, with this view, persons living to- 
mont, and of = 3 light color. There .Were) ether in a married state who have not this sym- 
birds, fishes, and fantastic looking people, inter- pathy of mind; or of Spiri as 
F : , ae | pathy ° Spirit answering to Spirit, 
spersed amidst hyeroglyphics; but the old lady have not formed the true marriage, and cannot 
explained the meaning of thm all, as Joseph had live the true life; and therefore to carry out this 
eer them to her. \idea, it is no crime to break a contract which is 
he stories appeared to be more particular aC) merely a civil one, when it counteracts, as they 
counts than our Bible gives us, of Noah, the Ark). ceive. the union ietented te Sone : 
and the flood—of Abraham and Melchizedec—of| © ; : : 
Joseph and Pharaoh—and of various other dis-| 
tinguished characters. She said, that when Jo- 
seph was reading the papyrus, he closed his eyes, 
and held a hat over his face, and that the revela- 
tion came to him; and that where the papyrus 
was torn, he could read the parts that were de- 
stroyed equally as well as those that were there; | Hushetie- te inevere-cdees dl ine Gere wah 
i at scri Si a “-4=" eo y other eity, ’ cy 
 aedal ee une - ie kak prec but honest minds, “ ho were led away by the ap- 
these things were printed, which of course sealed ere teem Me we gh cores eh po 
fee eee and minds; but we this insidious manner became able to destroy the 
Fortunately for our curiosity, the men of our moral feeling of a great number of their commu- 
party concluded to leave us there, while they vi- "Ys that they might carry out their own licen- 
sited the prisoners who had been taken by the "US propensities. 
troops. We immediately commenced inquiries) In such a population there were doubtless 
relative to the “ Spiritual Wife System.” At first some, by whom this desirable congeniality with 
the old lady seemed desirous to avoid the subject; their married partners was not experienced; and 
but when we told her the rumors we had heard, to such, this doctrine was particularly convincing; 
and that we had come to her for the truth, she and of course they could not work out their true 
replied, “then I will tell you the truth,” and destiny without a change, or, at least, without the 
owned that all we had heard was true, and even |society of their spiritual companions. The doc- 
more. She said this system was not perfectly de-|trine, when once admitted among them, would 
veloped until after Joseph's death, and that she consequently lead many who had hitherto appear- 
did not think that he would have approved of it ed to live happily together, to examine with some 
ihad he lived longer; and that previously to their CUriosity their own feelings, so as to discover 
starting for the West, many poor, deluded females whether theirs was the true marriage; and from 
were shut up in the ‘Temple with these “Saintly” the course of events, we have reason to believe 
deceivers, under the name of performing various that these examinations led to the most sorrowful! 
religious ceremonies, but which, it is believed, destruction of domestic peace and virtue. Two 
ended in the most gross immoralities. She men-, Young women with whom we were in company, 
tioned many families that had been entirely bro- had been selected by a couple of the “Saints” as 
ken up, and made desolate,—wives leaving in their spiritual wives, to be added to their families 
some cases their husbands and children,—hus-| but the good sense and virtue of the girls resisted 
bands bringing other women into their families,,their schemes, and they were still at Nauvoo, 
‘forming a complete harem.—and young girls; While those who had sought to beguile them, had 
sacrificing themselves, in the belief that it in-| gone West. 
sured their salvation to become the handmaids of How little could those who first introduced 
the “Saints.” and propagated this theory have foreseen, that: 
The picture which was drawn was a sad one, time it would so effectually destroy their socia! 
and she seemed to feel it deeply. An amiable felations, undermine their religious compact, anc 
2 blot the city of Nauvoo, as their city, from the 
* In my last letter, the printer made two mistakes. One face of existence. 
was—saying J was offered a farm, &c., when I said S. was 
offered a farm; and the other was, putting a B instead of a 


V, making the name of the new Mormon city to be Boree, 
instead of Voree. 


In all communities, there are men of powerful 
minds, but of weak principles; and these we fre- 
'quently see governing others, who desire to fol- 
low the truth; but the gilded error is presented 
by the designing leaders in so plausible a form, 
that they grasp the delusion,—helieving it to be 
the real gem they have been seeking. Thus, at 


None of the Smith family have gone West. 
William, the Prophet's only brother now living, 
|has joined the settlement at Voree, and there 
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their mother expects to go. We visited Emma, 
the Prophet's widow. She appeared undecided 
in her plans; but as she had five children, was de- 
sirous of being where they could be properly ed- 
ucated. Hiram’s widow is the only one of the 
family who approves of the Spiritual Wife Sys- 
tem, or of the Western emigration, and it was 
uncertain what course she would pursue. Jo- 
seph and his wife formerly kept a hotel. The 
widow has retired to a very pleasant mansion; 
but from the unsettled state of affairs she did not 
know how long it might be to her a home. We 
understood she held property enough to live com- 
fortably; but it does not appear that the Prophet 
enriched his family at the expense of his follow- 
ers, as such advefturers usually do. A _ short 
time before his death he commenced a large ho- 
tel near the bank 6f the Mississippi; but it stands 
as he left it, no further progress being made after 
his death. 

There is no appearance now of much business 
having been done in the city, more than merely 
to supply their own necessities; but they had con- 
templated forming a canal by which they could 
increase their river trade, as the rapids there 
usually prevent the passage of large boats up the 
river; but their successors will have to carry 
those plans into operation which Joseph, in his 
palmy days, believed would be realized by his 
followers. Fallen, indeed, is the glory of the 
Saints in Nauvoo. The immense schemes of 
future commerce and greatness which floated in 
the dreams of the founder of the city, and the 
circling empire which be anticipated would spread 
from State to State, and bring its millions of vo- 
taries to his Temple, have proved but baseless 
fabrics. The Temple still stands, but unfinished, 
and almost without worshippers. ‘Ten of the 
Apostles are wandering with the Western multi- 
tude, homeless as the Arab of the desert; and of 
that great mart of Western trade, which the Pro- 
phet foresaw in the revelations which he imagined 
he had received, three or four illy furnished stores 
are alone to be seen; and the Prophet, Where is 
He’? We were told that he was buried privately, 
“and not a stone tells where he lies.” 

Referring again to the “ Spiritual Wife Sys- 
tem,’ I feel best satisfied to say, that since our 
return from Nauvoo I have conversed with sev- 
eral Mormons, who admit, that Joseph Sunth, 
and a number of others who are now leaders 
among the people, were involved in those immo- 
ralities which made them a reproach to religion; 
but that Joseph Smith repented, and desired to 
promote again among his people the practices of 
purity and virtue which they had so grossly vio- 
Jated. Tor this purpose, he published a revela- 
tion which he said he had received, and therefore 
I suppose his mother thought that if he bad lived, 
he would not have approved of the system which 
he was then prepared to condemn. Every Mor- 
mon with whom I have conversed, has expressed 
the most unqualified censure and disapprobation 
of such conduct; and from an examination of sev- 
eral of their books, [ find nothing to sanction im- 
morality in any form; but this credulous belief in 
the visions and revelations of so vast a body of 
men, many of whom, probably, have never known 
the true birth into the kingdom of Christ, must! 
make them always liable to be the dupes of de- 
signing adventurers, and lead them to adopt 
theories and practices which, were their minds 
unprejudiced, they would disapprove and de-| 
ndunce. 

Upon perusing their books, I find I was mis- 
taken in saving, that the Angel Maroni was the 
father of Mormon. It appears, that Mormon 
was the father of Maroni, and that Mormon! 
commenced the aecount, which his son finished 
and buried. Upon the plates was recorded the 


history of a people called Jaredites, who inhabit- 
ed the continent of America even from the dis- 
persion at the building at Babel; also, of some of 
the descendants of Joseph, who came to this land 
in the days of Zedekiah, King of Judah, about 
600 years before Christ. ‘They were called Ne- 
phites, and brought with them to America the, 
Scriptures of the Old ‘Testament down to the| 
days of Jeremiah, engraved upon brass plates. — | 

The record says, they prospered in arts and} 
agriculture, and had their prophets among them, 
who kept a history of those times engraved on 
plates,—that Christ, after his crucifixion, visited | 
them, chose twelve Apostles, ordained them, and| 
gave unto them the law,—and that the Christian} 
Church was established here. But it appears, 
that in the fourth century after Christ, they were} 
nearly all destroyed on account of their wicked-| 
ness, and those that remained fell into idolatry. 
Then was the last prophet of the Lord command- 
ed to make an abridgment of all their records, | 
which he did upon golden plates, and to bury} 
them in the side of a hill, called by the Nephites, 
Cumorah. This hill is near Palmyra, Ontario} 
County, New York. The plates were placed in| 
a stone box, firmly cemented together, and when| 
Joseph found them, the top stone was level with| 
the earth, which the Mormons consider a divine} 
arrangement, as, had the box been deep in the} 
ground, Joseph might have been discouraged | 
about digging for it; and if it had been raised} 
above the surface, it would probably have been 
discovered before tlhe destined time. 


Though Joseph had been selected (as is be-| 
lieved by his followers) to bring these important} 
documents to light, and proclaim glad tidings to! 
the “ Latter Day Saints,” yet it appears he was| 
not redeemed sufficiently from the world, and the} 
love of its lucre, to be entirely prepared to make! 
the intended disposition of them; for when he had 
found the plates, avd tried to raise them out of 
the box, he could not do it; but while he was 
making the effort, the Angel, or Prophet, who 
had hidden them appeared to him, and reproach. | 
ed him with designing to appropriate thetn to his 
own use; and as a punishment, told him the time 
must still be deferred when he should gain pos- 
session of them, and perform his appointed mis- 
This was in 1823, and it is said, that Jo- 
seph was not sufficiently purified until 1827, when 
he gained possession of them, having, during the 
time, had various interviews with Maron, in 
which he received information respecting the} 
past, and also of the future. In 1830, the Socie-| 
ty was established in the form of the first Cbris-| 
tian Church; and as converts gathered together, | 
Apostles, Prophets, Evangelists, Pastors, Priests, | 
‘Teachers and Deacons were appointed to preside 
over, and labor in and for the Church. 


sion. 


They acknowledge a belief in the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost; in rewards and punishments, 
according to the acts of individuals, without re-| 
ference to the transgression of Adam; in the or-| 
dinances of baptism, and the Jaying on of hands; 
in visions and revelations; in communications 
with Angels, and the reception of gifts to inter-| 
pret languages: in the literal gathering of the! 
Jews; the re-building of Jerusalem; the second! 
coming of Christ; the personal resurrection; the) 
millenial reign of the Saints on earth for a thou-| 
sand years, and after that time, the judgment of 
the wicked. ‘They believe in the Bible, literally, | 
from Genesis to Revelations; and that every pro-| 


|phecy has been, or will be accomplished to the 


letter; and that the Indians are the remnant of| 
the ancient races, whose history is recorded in} 
the Book of Mormon, which is the translation by | 
Joseph from the golden plates. The recent dis-| 
coveries in South America, and in the different 
States, of the remains of a more civilized people 
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than the aborigines of this country, they consider 
as confirmatory evidence of the truth of this ac- 
count; though | am led to believe, that some of 
these discoveries presented the leading idea to 
Joseph's mind, on which is founded the 
Mormon. 


Sook of 
M. 
— +seer —— 
Selected for Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer, by S. 


A REMONSTRANCE 


Addressed to a friend who complained of being alone in the 


world, 
Oh, say not thou art all alone, 
Upon this wide cold-hearted earth ; 
Sigh not o’er joys forever flown, 
The vacant chair—the silent hearth: 
Why should the world’s unholy mirth . 
Upon thy quiet dreams intrude, 
To scare those shapes of heavenly birth, 
That people oft thy solitude ? 


Though many a fervent hope of youth 
Hath passed, and scarcely left a trace— 
Though earth-born love, its tears and truth, 

No longer in thy heart have place: 
Nor time, nor grief, can e’er efface 

The brighter hopes that now are thine— 
The fadeless love—all pitying grace, 

That makes thy darkest hours divine! 


Not all alone ;—for thou canst hold 
Communion sweet with saint and sage, 
And gather gems of price untold, 
From many a pure untravelled page ; 
Youth’s dreams, the golden lights of age, 
The poet's lore are still thine own. 
Then while such themes thy thoughts engage, 
Oh, how canst thou be all alonc 


Not all alone ;—the lark’s rich note, 
As mounting up to heaven, she sings; 
The thousand silvery sounds that float 
Above—belew—on morning’s wings ; 
The softer murmurs wwilight brings ; 
The cricket’s chirp, cicada’s glee— 
All earth—that lyre of myriad strings— 


Is jubilant with life for thee! 


Not all alone;—the whispering trees, 
The rippling brook, the starry sky, 

Have each peculiar harmonies, 
To soothe, subdue, and sanctify: 

The low, sweet breath of evening’s sigh, 
To thee hath oft a friendly tone, 

To lift thy grateful thoughts on high— 
To say 


J? 


‘Thou art not all alone! 


Not all alone ;—a watchful eye, 

That notes the wandering sparrow’s fall ; 
A saving hand is ever nigh, 

A gracious Power attends thy call : 
When sadness holds thy heart ta thrall, 

Is oft his tenderest mercy shown. 
Seeks then the balm vouchsafed to all, 

And thou canst never be alone! 

Aaric A. Warts 


TO MY FATHER. 


There is a flow’r that loves to cur! 





Its tendrils round the blasted tree, 
And all its brightest gems unfur!, 
Where winter frowns most drearily— 
And often is thy beauty seen, 


Enwreath’d with snow—sweet evergreen. 


There is a flow’r that loves to bind 
The limb that bow u beneath the blast 
And kindly round its fragments wind, 
Till all the tempest’s rage is past— 


And sweetly does the mourner lean 


On thy kind arm—sweet evergreen. 
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Thou windest not thy gentle stem 
Around the branch that needs thee not— 
"Tis not thy pride to honor them 
By whom thou soon would’st be forgot— 
Oh no,—thy smile is oft’ner seen 


Where weeps the oppress’d—sweet evergreen. 


And O, when like the blasted tree, 
My father’s verdure fades away, 
My greenness shall his beauty be, 
My love shall be his prop and stay; 
And still like thee will I be seen, 


Affection’s flower—sweet evergreen. 
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We are desired to call attention to the * Even- 
ing School for Colored I’emales,” about to be re- 
opened by the Association of Friends for Promo- 
ting the Abolition of Slavery and Improving the 
Condition of the Free People of Color. This 
School has been supported for several years, at a 
considerable outlay of time and means, and a 
{arge number have partaken of its benefits. The 
co-operation of Friends generally is invited, either 
by personal attention, the contribution of means, 
(the fund for which is kept separate from the 
other concerns of the Association) or by encour- 
aging those in their employ to attend as pupils. 
The condition of our free colored population has 
a direct connexion with the state of public senti- 
ment on the subject of Slavery; so that indepen- 
dent of humane and benevolent feelings towards 
the immediate objects of care, their elevation 
claims our interest as a legitimate and powerful 
means of destroying prejudice, and uprooting the 
dire system of Slavery. 
iinleniheiip is lprrenenicimiain 

One of the most interesting features of modern 
enterprise, is that which is successfully bringing 
the various nations of the earth into a knowledge 
ofeach other. Ignorance is the mother of preju- 
dice,—and especially is this true in relation to the 
opinions which mankind form of each other. The 
melancholy results thus engendered are written in 
bloody characters on the pages of the world’s 
bistory. 
“Lands intersected by a narrow frith abhor each other; 
Mountains interposed make enemies of nations, who had 


else, 


Like kindred drops been mingled inte one.” 

So thought the philosophical and religious poet. 
May we not hope that the converse is true, and 
that prejudice will give way before the familiari- 
ties of modern inventions. See, as a consequence 
of our increasing familiarity with Great Britain, 
through the regular and rapid communications 
now made, how our interest in the inhabitants 
of that country ore increased, and how former 
prejudices are vanishing. Who of us did not wit- 
ness with gratification the uprising of the com- 
mon people in the recent difficulties between that 
Government and ours? And who did not doubly 
rejoice at the peaceful termination of these diffi- 
culties,—difficulties which, between nations less 
closely linked together, would have been more 
than sufficient to have unloosed the bloody war 
spirit. 


Our chief object in this article is to draw the 
attention of our readers to the important infor- 
mation recently obtained, respecting countries 
and people hitherto almost, or quite, unknown to 
us—Australia, China, Japan, Borneo and Africa, 
and the principal seats of the discoveries. 
long been the custom, in what are called civilized 
nations, to consider that all human intelligence 
of value is centred in the round of knowledge 
possessed by them; and this feeling has prompted 
to a course of action towards people, the spring 
of whose motives was unknown to us, which is 
highly prejudicial to the interests of all. 
that the full benefits of the channels now opening 
might not be thwarted by ignorant prejudice and 
arrogant fanaticism,—that the natives of these 
hitherto unknown countries could be approached 
as brothers and equals, and their sympathies as 
such called forth, rather than as ignorant inferiors 
who are, in all haste, to be converted. 
not mean to assert that we have nothing valuable 
to impart to them—and equally far are we from 
denying that we might learn much from them; 
but it is to be regretted that so few of those who 
come in contact with these unknown people, 
should spend so much time in endeavoring to 
correct their supposed faults, and so extremely 
little in seeking out and encouraging their vir- 
tues. Of their domestic habits and the character 
of their affections, how little do we know. 
casionally an ardent missionary will notice these, 
in proof that their possessors are worthy of con- 
version, or a shipwrecked traveller hold them up 
in gratitude; but the principal traits of character 
which become known to us, are those which are 
‘called out in resisting our encroachments upon 
their religious prejudices, or their social rights. 
The inhabitants of Borneo and the Eastern Ar-, Weeks we have had most charming weather.’ 
chipelago have been placed, in the estimation of 


Christian nations, among the lowest of the hu- 


man family. 


has recently established himself in Borneo, and 


An Englishman, named Brooke, 


tempered and obliging, wonderfully amenable to 
authority, and quite as sensible of benelits confer- 
red, and as grateful as other people of more fa- 
vored nations.’ 


‘The article we publish in our present number, 
on the Sahara and its Tribes, is fuil of interest to 
the ‘lover of his kind.” We have much yet to 
learn in regard to the interior of Africa. 

7eo 
COMMUNICATED. 
Extract of a Letter lately received from a Friend 
} in England. 

“The condition of the English peasants appear 
to have much improved since our last visit; but 
that of the poor and wretched thousands in Ire- 
land was most deplorable—every where the coach 
was surrounded by these unhappy creatures beg- 
ging for a few pence to buy a little meal for their 
children. We had never before seen the same 
hut, with a clay floor, occupied by all kinds of 
live stock, hens, goats, pigs and donkeys; but 
they are scarcely distinguishable for the thick 
smoke seeking escape out of the doors, for many 
are without chimneys. Such were the continued 
scenes until our arrival at the city of Cork, where 
the condition of the poor appeared much better, 
and in several counties quite comfortable. Able 
bodied men earn only from four to six shillings 
per week, and the women servants about £4 or 
$20 per annum. 

The whole potatoe crop is gone,—not a field 
in the south of Ireland, that we saw, but was dis- 
eased. Our corn meal they begin to like better, 
but they don’t like to wait longer than ten minutes 
to prepare it; they have not the fuel to boil it two 
or three hours, as — will agree with me it ought 
to be boiled, but some promised us they would do 
so for the future by handing them the means, and 
would recommend it to others. But few rents 
can be paid in some counties. Potatoes in Eng- 
land are quite a failure, but other crops, I think, 

will be a fuir average; there never was more 
grass than will be this year. Tor the last two 


’ 


ie sce 
COMMUNICATED. 

The inquiry has been frequently made, as to 

the manner the Yearly Meeting of Dublin, Ire- 

land, is dependant upon the Yearly Meeting of 


thus speaks of the character of a portion of its’ London. 


inhabitants: 


‘These people,’ he states in one of his letters, 
‘are mild, industrious, and so scrupulously honest, 
that a single case of theft has not come under mv 
observation, even when surrounded by objects 
easily appropriated and 
novelty. In their domestic lives they are amia- 
ble, and addicted to none of the vices of a wild 
state. ‘The Dyak is neither treacherous nor cun- 
ning. Jn their dealings they are very straight- 
forward and correct, and so trustworthy that they 
rarely attempt, even after a lapse of years, to 
evade payment of a just debt.’ 


their 


From a letter lately received in answer to the 
question, I understand that the “Yearly Meeting 
of Dublin sends representatives to London, al- 
though entirely independent. There is no appeal 
by a disowned member of the Dublin Yearly 
Meeting to that of the Lonaon, only where Truth 
and Principle are concerned. In case of this 
kind, although he or she may have been disowned 
by all the minor meetings, and confirmed by the 
Yearly Meeting, they can appeal to the judgment 
of the London Yearly Meeting for the soundness 
of their doctrines.” 

The Discipline of the two meetings differ in 


several particulars. Gs F 
And who of us would suppose that the follow- us ttlintivcniincseiip Ranalceatbinaitacari 
ing description, by the same person, refers to the DIED. 
same persons which we have been taught to con-| On the morning of the 24th ult. Tuomas 8. Parker, in 
5S 


sider the perfidious and bloody minded Malays ? 


9 the 35th year of his age. 


And yet such, he informs us, are attributes of © the 25th ult. in the 34th year of her age, Susan M 


their character. 


Watton. 


‘Simple in their habits, they are neither treach- i? A Stated Meeting of the “ Association of Friends for 


erous nor bloodthirsty; cheerful, polite, hospita- 
ble, gentle in their manners, they live in commu- 
nities with fewer crimes and fewer punishments 
than most other people of the globe. 


passionately fond of their children, and indulgent 
even to a fault. 





Promoting the Abolition of Slavery,” &e., will be held at 
the usual place, on 4th-day evening next, the 7th instant, 
at half past 7 o’clock. 


They are JACOB M. ELLIS, 


LYDIA GILLINGHAM, 


I have always found them good-! Philada., 10 mo. 3, 1846. Clerks 












































ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

The late Delegation from the Yearly Meeting of Lon- 
don to the Yearly Meeting of Indiana, at a general meeting 
at Ackworth, when on the subject of general education, 
spoke very highly of American institutions, and appeared 
all of one mind respecting the Public Schools in this coun- 
try being better managed than those in England—princi- 
pally on account of the majority of female teachers. It is 
thought that the services of female teachers will, in future, 
be more appreciated in England. 


After considerable blood-shed, it is now said that a com- 
mittee from Quincy have persuaded the Mormons to evacu- 
ate Nauvoo, and their enemies to the number of 1300 have 
possession of the town. This was done under an agreement 
that no further violence should be used and no property 
destroyed, which has so far been adhered to. 


Various rumors are in circulation in reference to Santa 
Anna and the new Government of Mexico, and the expec- 
tation now is ihat there will be a severe contest at Mon- 
terey—or rather that there now has been. The volunteers 
in the United States army are said to be dying in large 
numbers, from sickness. 


The Great Western arrived at New York on 4th-day. 
She brings important news—amongst which is the failure 
of the potato crop throughout Europe, as far as heard from. 
Many now believe that raising of potatoes will have to be 
abandoned and something else substituted. Great distress 
prevails in Ireland; O’Connell has promised the Irish peo- 
ple that if they are peaceable the Government is ready to 
appropriate fifty millions of dollars for their support until 
the next harvest. The grain crop throughout Europe is 
represented as very poor, and especially so in France—and 
the United States and Canada are looked to for supplies. 


The advices from India intimate that we may look for- 
ward for a renewal of the butcleries heretofore enacted in 
that region. 


In consequence of the foreign news, the prices of wheat 
and corn with us have advanced. 


Senator Cameron, of Pennsylvania, recently stated on the 
floor of the Senate, that the county of Schuykill, “which a 
few years ago was a wilderness, now contains 40,000 in- 
habitants, $30,000,000 of capital, and 50 miles of rail road 
under ground !”’—in the coal mines. 


Peaches in New York and London.—We are informed 
that peaches were sold in New York at eight cents a bas- 
ket. In 1843 we saw peaches sold in London at ten shil- 
lings a piece. We dare not ask any body to believe this 
statement, and yet it is made upon the evidence which our 
eyes and ears furnished-——Albany Evening Journal. 


The Progress of Manufactures South—Bagdad, in the 
woods near Pensacola, contains a cotton factory, and five 
enterprising citizens of Pensacola has just established 
another in Arcadia, at a cost of $60,000. The operatives 
are all black girls. 


A Traveller.—The Sandwich Observer mentions the 


visit to that place of a man from Nantucket, 65 vgars of 
age, now for the first time in his life beyond the limits of 


his native island. He expressed himself much interested 
in what he had observed since his arrrival upon the conti- 
nent, and was particularly gratified with the spectacle af- 
forded by the woods of the town of Sandwich. 


Legal Weight.—The following table of the number of 


pounds allowed to the bushel of different grains, &c. may 
be convenient reference to many: 

Wheat, 60; beans, 60; clover seed, 60; potatoes, 60; 
rye, 56; corn, 56; flax seed, 56; onions, 57; buckwheat 
seed, 52; salt, 50; barley, 48; castor beans, 56; hemp- 
seed, 44; timothy seed, 45; oats, 24; bran, 20; blue grass 
seed, 14; dried peaches, 


33; dried apples, 22; stone coal, 70. 


Prayers and Potatoes.—The German journals announce 
that the potato disease has broken out, and is now making 
frightful ravages in Savoy. The Archbishop of Chambery 
has ordered public prayers to avert the calamity with which 
the country is menaced. 


Slavery in Peru.—Slavery is approaching its extinction 
in Peru. The 152d article of the Constitution declares that 
no one shall be born a slave in the Republic, and extends 
this provision back to 1820 :—consequently, for the last 26 
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years all have been born free. The Constitution also de- 
clares that every slave imported from other countries shall 
be free the moment he touches the soil of Peru—and it de- 
prives of citizenship any one who shall engage in this traf: 
fic. ‘This provision of the Constitution has been enforced 
with more energy, perhaps, than any other. No aspirant 
or usurper has dared to trample on it.—Cor. Jour. Com. 


Pumice Stone Afloat.—T he ship Helena, on her late pas- 
sage from Batavia to Canton, when in latitude 16 N. longi- 
tudh 125 E. fell in with immense fields of floating pumice 
stones, apparently not having been long erupted, as samples 
that were picked up were perfectly clear of slime or grass, 
which would not have been the case had it been long afloat. 
Many pieces were as large as a common bucket. They 


are supposed tu have been recently thrown up by a sub-| 


marine volcano. 


Ruins of Nineveh—A Ictter from Constantinople, speak- 
ing of the ruins of Nineveh, says—* We have most gratify- 
ing accounts of the rich discoveries of Ledyard at Nimrod, 
near the site of ancient Nineveh. He has fallen upon trea- 
sures of which the most sanguine never dreamt. Among 
other things, we hear of winged lions twelve feet high, 
which, though buried. for 2000 years under the sand, now 
come forth as if they had just left the hand of an accom. 
plished sculptor, with a delicacy of finish which speaks 
high for the advancement in the arts of the old Assyrians. 
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The Slave Trade.—The Liberia Herald of the 18th June 
says: 

“'T'he Slave Trade about here is breathing its last gasp. 
The British cruisers have so closely invested these dens of 
blood and death, that the slavers find it impossible to send 
off their victims. The slavers at the Gallimas have given 
up their slaves to the natives, and some of them, we have 
been informed, are waiting with impatience an opportunity 
to quit the coast. Those at New Cestos, making a virtue 
of necessity, have embarked in the palm oil trade. Success 
to this branch of their business.” 

This is the old song, but it can no longer deceive per- 
sons of any intelligence. ‘The fact is that all the efforts to 
put down the foreign slave trade have been worse than a 
failure, and will continue to be so until the market for 
slaves is broken up by the overthrow of slavery itself. One- 
half the effort that has been expended in this fruitless 
operation upon the limbs and feliage of the tree, would 
have sufficed to destroy the tree itself, root and branch, if 
the axe of reform had been directed to the right spot. This 
turning up one’s eyes in horror at the trade in human flesh 
while slavery itself, of which that traffic is a necessary 
fruit, is petted as a divine, or at worst, a delicate and harm- 
less institution, is about the tallest kind of straining at a 
gnat and swallowing a camel, that has been heard of since 
the time of the old Pharisces.—Ed. Tribune. 
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St. Lucia. —The St. Lucia Palladium of 15th 
ult. has the following extracts, which are of in- 
terest. 


“It was in February last that we published a 
letter from Capt. McLean, of the brig Susan 
King, setting forth the grievous hardship to 
which British vessels were subjected on arriving 
at Wilmington and the other ports of the slave- 
holding States of America, in being obliged to 
land and maintain in prison all such of their 
crews as happened not to be ‘white men.” The 
atrocious conduct of the authorities at Wilming- 
ton, in regard to the crew of the Susan King, as 
represented by Capt. McLean, was of so extraor- 
dinary a character, that some of our readers were 
inclined to view it as improbable or exaggerated. 
Fortunately, however, for the liberties of those 
British subjects that were in future to direct their 
enterprise to the ports of the United States, there 
was one here in an influential position, with whom 
that straight forward and manly narration was 
not to be capriciously thrown aside, uninquired 
into or unheeded. No sooner had the statement 
appeared in the columns of the Palladium, than 
Capt. McLean was called up by his Excellency, 
Col. Torrens, and closely interrogated upon the 
circumstances of the case. The matter was then 
referred to the Home Governinent by his Excel- 
lency; and the result has been a despatch from 


Lord Aberdeen, showing that the subject had re-' 


ceived the attention of Government, and that the 





British Minister at Washington has been instruct- 
ed to see the oppressive restrictions complained 
of effectually abolished. 

‘Since writing the above we have been in- 
formed that the effect of Lord Aberdeen’s inter- 
ference has been already practically shown at 
Wilmington. The brigantine Evelina, which ar- 
rived a few days back from that port, has a por- 
tion of her crew black or colored men;—while 
the vessel lay at Wilmington, they were allowed 
to land at all times without molestation.”’ 
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MORSE’S TELEGRAPH IN FRANCE. 


| The Paris correspondent of the National In- 


‘telligencer writes as follows: ‘* Professor Morse 
had the goodness to send me an account of the 
recent achievements of the Electrical ‘l’elegraph, 
with a copy of the Baltimore Sun, containing the 
President's Message on the Mexican War, as it 
was magically transmitted to that paper. I sent 
the communication to Pouillet, the Deputy, au- 
\thor of the Report heretofore mentioned to you, 
iand he placed them in the hands of Arago, who 
submitted their very interesting and decisive con- 
tents to the Academy of Science and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. In the Chamber on the 18th, 
when the proposed appropriation for an Electri- 
cal Telegraph from this Capitol to the Belgium 
frontier, came under consideration, Berryer op- 
posed it on the ground that the experiment of 
the new system was not complete; that it would 
be well to wait for the full trial of what was un- 
dertaken between Paris and Roven. Arago an- 
iswered:—* The experiment is consummate in the 
United States, the matter is settled irresistibly. 
[ received three days ago, the Sun, of Baltimore, 
with a letter from Mr. Morse, one of the most 
honourable men of his country, and here is the 
President’s Message, printed from the Tele- 
graph, in two or three hours; the message would 
fill four columns of the Moniteur; it could not 
have been copied by the most rapid pentman ina 
shorter time than it was transmitted. The gal- 
vanic fluid travels seventy thousand leagues per 
minute.’ The appropriation, of nearly a half 
‘million of frances, was passed with only a few dis- 
isenting voices. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKET. 
REVIEW FOR THE WEEK ENDING 29th vLT. 
REMARKS.—During the latter part of last week there 
was an increased demand for Coffee, Sugar, Pork and Lard, 
of which the sales were large, particularly in Coffee and 


| 
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PARK—Stock now very light; sales of 100 hhds first 
quality No. 1 Quercitron at $25, and second quality at $23 
prton. Spanish Oak Bark at $14, and Hemlock at $6 pr 
cord. 

COFFEE.—Sales of 6500 bags Rio, embracing a car- 
go of 4800 bags, at 7 to 74 cts; 2400 bags Laguayra at 7} 
a 74; and 1700 Maracaibo at 74 to 7§ cts,—all 4 to 6 mos. 
Total week’s sales 10,000 bags. Arrived 2794 bags. 

FISH—Sales of Mackerel from store: No. 1 at $9,258 
10; No. 2 at $5,75 to 7,50, according to size and quality. 
Large No. 3 at $5,25 a 5,50, and small at $4,50 a 4,624 
pr brl. 600 bris were sold on landing within these rates. 

FLOUR AND MEAL—Prices are very firm, with un- 
usually light receipts of Flour and Meal; the drought pre- 
venting a number of mills from grinding full time. Sales 
for export, and on speculation, of 6000 bris fresh ground at 
$4,75 pr brl, inclading Brandywine at $4,75; extra at 
$5,374 a 5,50, and half bris at $5,25 a 5,50 pr pair; 1200 
brls old stock, reinspected, sold at $4,50; sales for city use, 
old stock at $4,50 a 4,56; fresh ground at $4,75 a 5, and 


extra at $5,25 a 5,50; scraped fresh ground at $4,50. The 
stock of fresh ground Flour is now very light. Rye F!our. 


Sales at $3,25 a $3.50. Market now bare. Corn Meui is 
wanted. Sales of 1200 bris fresh ground at $3,25 a 3,50; 
old stock at $3; and 550 bris Brandywine at $3,50 pr brl. 
GRAIN—Arrivals of all kinds light, and prices firm.— 
Sales of 16,000 bushels Wheat, good new red $1 a 1,01, and 
good and prime old $J,02 a 1,03, and in store at $1,04; 
white at $1.05 to 1,08; 4000 bushels Southern red at 99 
cts to $1. Rye—Sales at 68 and Southern 65 cts. Corn— 
Sales of Southern yellow at 70 a 71 cts, and Penn’a 70 4 
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714; white at 70 cts. Week’s sales 11,000 bushels. Oats. 
Sales of 14,000 bushels Southern at 30, 31, 32, and one 
parcel at 33 cts. ; ’ ; 

LUMBER—Sales of Carolina Pine Boards at $16, and 
Yellow Pine at $13 a 14 pr M feet. 

MOLASSES—Sales of 90 hhds Havana Molasses at 18 
cts, 6 months, and 400 hhds on terms not public; 75 hhds 

yd Porto Rico at 29 cts, on time. 

OILS—Fish Oils are in better request. Sales of Sperm 
at 90 a 95 cts for Fall, and 95 cts a $1 for Winter strained. 
Equal to 150 bets Whale in casks at 36, and in brls at 37 
a 38cts. Linseed Oil—Sales in hhds at 60, and brls at 61 
a 62 cts. In Lard Oil no large sales. 

PLASTER—Sales at $2,374, and Soft at $2,44 pr ton by 
the cargo. ; 

SALT—Three parcels of Liverpool Salt have arrived, 
which were previously sold on terms not public—part to 
come in under the new Tariff. A cargo sale of 3000 bush-| 
els Turks Island at about 26 cents per bushel. Liverpool 
ground we quote at $1,20 pr sack. Week's import 275 
tons, 2065 sacks, and 3000 bushels. 

SEEDS—Sales of 250 bushels fair and prime Timothy, 
at $2,50 a 3,25. Clover is dull and held at $4,50a5. Flax- 
seed—Sales at $1,21 a 1,24 pr bushel. 

SUGAR—A further advance of } cent pr lb has taken! 
place in New Orleans Sugar, and the stock is nearly ex- 
hausted. Sales of 125 hhds at 74 a & cts; 140 bbls clarified 
at 8 cts; 1000 bbls and 1200 bags white Brazil at 8 a 8}, 
chiefly at 8 cts; 400 boxes Havane and Cuba brown and 
yellow at 74 to 84 cts, all 4 a 6 months. 

" WOOL—The sales show no change on last week’s pri- 
ces, and the market continues quiet. Sales of 60,000 Ibs 
in lots, among which were 10,000 lbs common to 3-4 blood 
mixed, at 224 a 23 cts; 5000 Ibs good 1-4 blood at 22 cts; 
and 10,000 Ibs common to prime at 21 cts, nett, cash. 
North American. 


Retail Markets.—Butter from 25 to 31} cents per Ib— 
Eggs, 15 cents per dozen. Sweet Potatoes, 40 a 45 cents 
per basket. White Potatoes, 40 a 45 cents per bushel.— 
Peaches from 75 cents to $1,00 per basket. 


CATTLE MARKET. 

BEEVES—Thcere were 1060 head, including 250 Vir- 
yinia, offered, and all but 50 sold at $4,75 a $6 pr 100 Ibs, 
as in qualities. 

COWS AND CALVES—220 brought in, and sales —_ 
at $7 a 14 for Dry Cows; $10 a 18 for Springers; and $15 
a 30 each for Milch Cows. 

SWINE—550 offered. 
100 lbs, as in quality. 

SHEEP AND L ‘AMBS—1100 brought in. 

a 3,50 for Sheep, and $1 a 2,50 for Lambs tach. 


Sales of 300 at $4,75 a 5,25 pr| 


Sales at $1 


HAY—Good Timothy 70 a 80 cents per ewt.—inferior 
quality 40 a 60 do. do. Straw $5 a 6 the 100 bundles. 
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A Wealthy Man.—The Editor of the Lowell. 


Courier, in a late letter from Dublin, says that 
the wealthiest man, and the one best known in 
Cork, Tipperary, and Kilkenny, is M. Bian- 

coni, the Mayor of Clonmell, and the proprietor 
of all the stages and cars in the province of Mun- 
ster. His history shows what a man of enterprise 
and perseverance can accomplish, even in so old 
and so poor a country as Ireland. Te is an Ita- 
lian by birth, and came to Tipperary about thirty 
years ago, following the vocation of a pedlar.— 
After a while he bought a donkey and cart, and 
enlarged .his business. He used to give pedes- 
trians a ride on his cart, as he journeyed between 

Clonmell and Waterford; and this suggested the 
idea of having a seat put on his cart, and to 
charge a small sum from those to whom he gave 
aride. This succeeded so well that he finally 
gave up peddling and took to carrying passen- 
gers. He has gone on from this small beginning, 
untilnow. He has amassed a great fortune, and 
owns eighteen hundred horses, and is now Mayor 
of the city in which he lives. He is very much 
respected, and has the name of being strictly 
honest. Every one of his horses has its own col- 
lar and its own name. ‘The name is cut on the 
collar, and his teams are all good. 
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DAY & MARTIN. 

The following anecdote was related to us a few 
days since by a friend of ours, of Day & Martin, 
whose blacking i is so extensively used in this coun- 
‘ry. They were once poor servant boys in the 


city of London, but by chance one of them ob- 
tained a recipe for making blacking, and they re- 
solved to open shop. Accordingly a sinall cellar 
was obtained and notice viven, through the news- 
papers, to the world in general, and city of Lon- 
don in particular, that * Day & Martin had open- 
ed shop,’ and were the manufacturers of black- 
ing. But there were other establishments of long 
standing and that had the capital too, and they 
found that it would be impossible to live by their 
new business, unless their joint ingenuity could 
devise some means to ‘raise the steam.’ ‘They at 
last hit upon the following plan. Several splendid 
suits of livery were purchased, intended for the 
servants of noblemen of different ranks. They 
dressed in their new suits, would go to the dif- 


\ferent shops where blacking was usually sold, 


being always careful not to apply to any of their 
own customers, and inquire for Day & Martin’s 
iblacking, and usually the shop keeper having 
‘none of Day & Martin's would insist upon send- 
ing some other kind, but it was of no use. Their 
Lord or Count must have Day & Martin's, as 
that was superior to any other. Ina short time 
by this means they raised public demand for the 
article, and no other blacking was more used 
among the nobility than Day & Martin's. ‘hey 
are now among the most wealthy merchants of 
London. One of M. Day's daughters having 
married but a short time since, her father gave 
her as a marriage portion £100,000. We find 
that most of the wealthy men of this country com- 
menced in life with no other capital than a good 
character, and that they accumulated their wealth 


|by prudence, perseverance, and close attention 


to business.— Scientific American. 
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SHAPE OF THE EARTH. 


The level portions of the earth’s 
at first view perfectly flat. 


surface seem 
But if we examine! 


\them more critically, and for a considerable ex- 


tent, we shall find that they are decidedly convex, 
or swelled out in the middle. The light of a light- 
house requires to be raised, in order to be seen! 
at any considerable distance. Let it be placed 
on a level with the sea, and a person of common 
height, or whose eyes are less than six feet above 
the surface of the sea, would not be able to see it 
at the distance of four miles, however strong and 
clear the light might be. But upon raising him-| 
self higher “and higher, he would at length, when 
his eye had reached an elevation of ten or eleven 
feet above the surface, be able to discern it just 


grazing the surface of the water. The same 


effect would be produced if the light were raised’ 


ten or eleven feet, and the eye of the observer 
were on the level of the ocean. And a light 60 
or 100 feet high disappears in like manner by! 
sinking lower “and lower; only the distance at 
which we are required to place ourselves to pro- 
duce this effect, becomes greater and greater ac- 
cording to the elevation of the light, and aceord- 
ing also to our own elevation above the level of 
the sea. ‘The most convenient position fora nice| 
observation of this kind is an extended lake, when 
covered with smooth ice. We will suppose our- 
selves provided with a common leveling instru- 
ment, or any long tube capable of being fixed in| 
an exactly horizontal position, which is easily de- 
termined by a water-level or by being at right an- 
gles to a plumb-line. Let us suppose that the) 
line of sight through the tube is precisely four} 
\feet from the ice, and that the tube can be turned 
in all directions without varying from a horizontal | 
or level position. If we now look through the) 
jtube at an upright rod or-pole placed with one| 
end on the ice at different distances, we shall be) 
able to establish, in the most satisfactory manner, 
the following important facts. 


1. The line of sight, or apparent level, as it is! 


called, departs from the surface of the ice, or true 
level, in whatever direction we look. 

This departure, or difference of level, is the 
same in all directions as to the points of the com- 
pass, where the distance from the observer is the 
same, 

The difference of level for a distance of one 
mile is 8 inches. 

4. If we double any distance, the difference of 
level is quadrupled, and if we triple the distance, 
the difference of level is nine times as great, and 
so on, according to the law of the squares; that 
is, the difference of level for one mile being 8 
inches, that for two miles is not twice 8, but four 
times 8, or 32 inches, and that for three miles is 
9 times 8, or 72 inches. 

Similar observations being made in other places 
in different parts of the earth, we arrive at essen- 
tially the same results.—Dr. Lardner. 
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AN EXAMPLE FOR THE YOUNG. 

The New Haven Palladium states that among 
the graduates at Yale College recently, was one 
whose history presents one of those remarkable 
instances of perseverance under great discour- 
agements, which are now and then met with at 


‘every college, though very rarely attended by cir- 


cumstances of such striking interest as the pre- 
seat. ‘The individual referred to entered the col- 
lege three years since, and is said to bave made 
his way to it, from a distance of above one hun- 
dred miles, on foot, and to have entered on his 
collegiate course with the sum of just three dol- 
lars on hand! He has by his unaided efforts sus- 
tained himself to the end of that course, and came 
off yesterday with distinguished honor. But what 
vis extraordinary in bis case is, that he has also 
‘found time (while many of his more favored com- 
rades have been wasting their precious hours in 
city amusements and college inanities) for culti- 
vating his favorite branch of Electricity, and push- 
ing his mathematical studies beyond the limits of 
the prescribed college course. As evidence of his 
‘promise in severe science, it may be stated that an 
elaborate paper on the law of electrical conduc- 
tion in metals was published by hin in the March 
number of Dr. Silliman’s Journal of Science, 
which for experimental, mathematical and logical 
merit, is surpassed by nothing in that department 
‘of science which has ever appeared im that work, 
and which has already elicited from Sir Michael 
Faraday, the prince of philosophers in Electrici- 
ty, a compliment of which either of owr eminent 
‘countrymen, Prof. Morse or Dr. Henry, might 
well be proud. Would it not be a good theme 
for a Commencement exercise, to inquire why it 
is so, that the needy, self-supported student, so 
often carries off the prize of high success, while 
the lad carefully nurtured at the primary school, 
and followed through the college course by an 
affluence of means, wholly fails in the race, or at 
‘most attains a feeble mediocrity? 
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| The Jews.—Sir Moses Montefiori, in a letter 
‘dated Warsaw, May 20th, announces that Jew- 
lish costume, and especially the fur hat, has al- 
ready entirely disappeared from Wilna; and that 
ithe Jews, throughout the rest of Poland, seem 
\disposed to follow theiz example. There are 
now in Wilna 45,000 Israelites, in a population 
of 80,000 souls; and in Warsaw, 40,000, in a 
population of 90,000. Sir Moses has had a per- 
sonal interview with a large number of the Jew- 
ish Hasidim, and has persuaded them to adopt 
ithe German costume. ‘The Viceroy has granted 
them a term of three months, in which to con- 
| form to the changes required by the Emperor 
\Nicholas. It is also known that the last ukases 
of the Emperor require that all the Jews of his 
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empire shall employ themselves either in agricul- 
ture or commerce. [lis intentions seem to be, 
to break down the lines of demarcation which 
xist, in his own dominions, between the people 
of Israel and the rest of the populi ition, in order 
to abridge, as soon as possible, the laws of ex- 
clusion, and the imposts, which now press s« 
heavily upon his Jewish subjects. ‘These new 
ukases are but in fact a renewal of that of 1824, 
forbidding their engaging io peddling, &c., or 
else to leave his dominions. ‘The amount of the 





Jewish population, in Russia, is stated to be 
658,900 souls; that in Turkey, to be 620,000; 
in Austria, 453,540; in Africa, 504,000; in Prus- 
sia, 134,980; in the German States, 138,000; 
80,000 in Holland and Belgium; 68,000 in 
France; 30,950 in Italy; 12,000 in England; 646 


in Denmark and Sweden; and in America, 5700; 
amounting in all to 2,713,330, 
nipteeiiiiinelinens ; 
EMPLOYMENT. 

The following just sentiment was uttered by 
Daniel Webster, in a late speech in the Senate 
of the United States :— 

“It is employment that makes the people hap 
py. This great truth ought never to be forgot- 
ten; it ought to be placed upon the title-page of 
every book on political economy intended for 


America, and such countries as America. It 
ought to be placed in every farmer’s almanac. 


It ought to head the columns of every farmer's 
magazine, and mechanic’s magazine. [t should 
be proclaimed every where, notwithstanding what 
we hear of the usefulness of cheap food, the 
great truth should be prociated every where, 
should be made into a proverb, if it could,—that 
where there is work for the hands and the men, 
there will be work for their teeth. Where ther 
is employment, there will be bread. And ina 
country like our own, above all others, will this 
truth hold country like ours, where, 
with a great deal of spirit and activity among the 
masses, if they can find employment, 
ways great willingness for labor. 
obtain fair for their 
will have good good clothing, 
and the means of educating their 
if they have good houses, and g 
good and means of 
dren from their labor, that 
ful, and they will be 
people.” 
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can 
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houses, good food, 
fami] and 
ood clothing, and 
educating their chil- 

labor will be cheer- 
contented, and 
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RISING IN THE WORLD. 
It is all well that there should be the strongest 
desire of rising in the world. But what is rising? 
Here is all the difficulty. Is it for the prosperous 
man to move into a bigger house, and patronize 
the tailors, the milliners, and the upholsterers, 
and give splendid entertainments? ‘This may be 
perfectly allowable and propre as the reward and 
natural consequence of industry and frugality, but 
it is not rising in the world. It amounts to no- 
thing but patronizing tailors, milliners, upholster- 
ers and cooks. ‘lhe only way to rise in the world, 
even for the prosperous man, is to cultivate his 
mind and manners, and educate his family. It is 
not to set up his carriage, though this may be 
perfectly allowable if he can afford it. It is not to 
resort to this or that watering place, though there 
13 no Objection to his doing that if he pleases. It 
is to raise himself and family in the scale of moral 
and intellectual beings. 


f 
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It is not to bring up his 


sons in idleness under the preposterous notion of 


inaking them gentlemen, and in so doing, make 
them fops and dandies instead of men, and thus 
prepare them for squandering his estate much 
faster than he amassed it. 
daughters with merely showy accomplishments, 
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and with the expectation that this world is to be 
a show and life a holiday. ‘The best symptom of 
rising in the world that he can give, is to despise 
the follies of American society, to set at naught 
the despotism of foreign fashions, to perceive and 
resist the absurdity of a business community fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the idle and worthless 
aristocracy of Europe. It would show hopeful 
signs of rising above the vulgar, both great and 
small, if he should to countenance the 
nonsense of turning night into day, and day into 
night; and as the end of society is enjoyment, he 
should perceive the rediculousness of going to a 
party of pleasure at his usual hour of retiring to 
rest. It would show that he was rising if he 
should bring up his sons to some useful, honor- 
able employment, and save them from the degra- 
dation of living to show off their persons and fine 
clothes in the street. If he should infuse into the 
minds of his daughters a strong tincture of com- 
mon sense, and teach them to look upon life as a 
scene of elevated duty and responsibility, instead 
of an opportunity for the indulgence of ambition, 
vanity and selfishness. — Burnap's Lectures. 


refuse 


LOVE SOMETHING. 


That man alone is happy who has something 
to love, truly and sincerely. If he has no wife or 
children, like Cowper, he may be attached toa 
dumb creature—a bird or dog. James Mont- 
the poet, has lived for years, with no 
other companion than a cat. Our attachments 
are strong—and so constituted, that our 
affections are drawn out upon something. A fa- 
to some par- 
may yield us exquisite p 
lew men who have some object to love, turn out 
They who have 
outcasts from society, 


gomery, 


we are 
vorite tree or flower—or devotion 
ticular service, leasure. 
to be depraved and wretched. 
nothing to love, are often 
and die miserably at last. 
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WEEDS.—HINTS FOR THE SEASON, 
glect at this sea- 
ind through the middle and Jatter 


part of the summer, is the the 


A very common instance of ne; 
son of the year, 
omission of 


con- 
tinued destruction of weeds. Corn, potatoes, ruta 
bagas, carrots, and other hoed crops, usually 


dressings with the hoe 
and cultivator early in the season, and are after- 
wards neglected. How many fields of corn ex- 
hibit in autumn, when the crop is cut up and 

eared off, a smooth clean surface, like a new 
ploughed field, as they ought to? instead of which 
we far more frequentiy sec half a ton of luxuriant 
weeds to the acre. 


receive one or two good 


The old saying is, “one year’s seeding will 
make five weeding.”’ But there is another 
reason why weeds should never be suffered to go 
to seed. ‘The exhaustion caused by growing ve- 
getables, which are destroyed on the surface, and 
not buried in the soil, every one knows; but the 
exhaustion produced by the formation and ripen- 
ing of the seed, is not so well appreciated. It 
has justly been remarked, that it requires more 
strength of soil to form the half ounce of seed on 
a single plant of the turnip than to grow the 
large succulent bulb in the ground, though weigh- 
ing fifteen pounds. Hence the great importance 
of never allowing a crop of weeds to draw the 
life from the soil in ripening a crop of seed. 


vears’ 


The importance of cutting up and destroying 
weeds when only an inch high, before they have 
shaded and stunted the young crop, and when the 
work can be done with one-tenth of the labor 
subsequently required, needs no reason to show 
its policy. ‘The advantage of keeping the soil 
entirely free from the seeds of weeds, so that the 
necessary stirring on the surface may be entirely 


performed by the plough and cultivator, instead 
of the hand, is equally obvious.— Telegraph. 
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ASPARAGUS. 

About the Ist of November—as soon as the 
frost has well blackened the Asparagus tops— 
take a scythe and mow all close down to the sur. 
face of the bed; Jet it lie a day or two; then set 
fire to the heap of stalks—burn it to ashes, and 
spread the ashes over the surface of the bed. 

Then go to the barn yard; take a load of clean, 
fresh stable manure, and add thereto half a bush- 
el of hen dung, turning over and mixing the whole 
together, thoroughly. ‘This makes pretty power- 
ful compost. Apply one such load to every 20 
feet in length, by 6 feet wide. With a strong 
three-pronged spud, or fork, dig this dressing 
under. ‘The whole is now left for winter. 

In the spring, as early as possible, turn the top 
of the bed over lightly, once more. Now, us the 
Asparagus grows naturally on this side of the 
ocean, and loves salt water, give it an annual 
supply of its favorite condiment. Cover the sur- 


iface of the bed about quarter of an inch thick 


with fine packing salt; it is not too much. 

As the spring rains come down, it gradually 
dissolves. Not a weed will appear the whole 
season. Every thing else, pig-weed, chick-weed, 
purslane, all refuse to grow on the top of the 
briny Asparagus beds. 

A word to say about 
then | am done. 
below the ground. 


culling Asparagus, and 
Never cut shoots of Asparagus 
Cut it as soon as it has grown 
to a proper height, say five 
ground. The whole 
der.— Horticulturist. 


nches above 
green, but it is ten- 


or six 
then 


is 
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DAGUERREOTYPE. 
1, Arch Street Gallery of the Daguerreotype. 
from $1,50 to $5. ‘The most periect Instrument that 
can be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 
cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 


Pric es 


No. 54 Arch Street, l’hjlada. 
5mo, 23—tf.8. R. DOUGLASS. 
CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 
‘HE Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 


| 
No. 


pub he that he has ope ned a Flour and Feed Store, at 
35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 
ceep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
Supe vf 1¢ Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
Unbolted Wheat Meal, fre sh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. CALEB CLOTHIER. 

N. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free of 
charge, in any part of the city or districts. 4mo, 4—tf.l 


REAL ALPACAS. 
yLACK ALPACAS, all qualities; Brown and Drab do.; 
| ) plain col’d French Merinos ; Brown and Drab Rep. do. 
a new article for Friends; Brown and Drab Paramettas; 
mode col’d Mouslin de Laines; 
Cap Crapes, Crape Lisse, Xe. 


Book Muslins and Hdk’fs.: 
SHAWLS.—7.-4, 8-4, 9-4 Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls; 
ain Thibet do. Goats Hair do.; BI’k and col’d Cashmere 
do. super Bullion Fringed Terkeri Shawls; plain style 
Blanket Shawls, &c. 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 


9th mo, 26 N. E.cor. 4th and Arch. 


HAT MANUF: ACTORY. 

hy roel KIMBER, Jr., HAT & CAP MANUFAC- 

TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
aoae Hotel,) would respectfully eall the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color , Shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any ‘othe r in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1, 50 to $4,50. 

FE. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 4—tf.l 

¢ PRINTING OFFICE. 

OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
e) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
L> Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch, on 
reasonable terms. 











